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Restructuring streamlines Ministry 


Elimination of one division 
and one branch, the transfer 
of two branches to other 
divisions and the absorption 
of several sections to other 
program-related branches are 
highlights of a Ministry of the 
Environment restructuring, 
which was announced in late 
January. 

Effective now, the revision 
of Environment Ontario’s or- 
ganizational structure is to be 
completed by March 31st. 

Environment's restructur- 
ing follows a Management 
Board directive to reduce 
Ministry complement by 34, 
including one senior man- 
agement position, and re- 
flects the Ontario Govern- 
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ment’s efforts to combat in- 
flation by reducing govern- 
ment expenditures and the 
size of the civil service. 

The changes also are in 
accord with the recommen- 
dations of the Special Pro- 
gram Review Committee 
(Henderson Report) that all 
government Ministries and 
agencies review their organ- 
izational structures and 
reduce the costs of their ad- 
ministrative support services. 
The current reorganization is 
designed to provide a basis 
for these measures by insti- 
tuting a tighter structure 
which will assist in avoiding 
duplication of staffing and 
activity. 


“The staff of the Ministry 
responded admirably to the 
challenge of a major reor- 
ganization in 1974,” said 
deputy minister Everett 
Biggs. “After a normal wear- 
ing-in period, our staff has 
been able to provide a high 
standard of service to the 
public without an increase in 
either complement or funds.” 

“I have every confidence 
that Ministry members will 
respond equally well to our 
current reorganization and 
will continue to be efficient 
and productive.” 

The restructuring meets 
the requirements of com- 
plement reduction and 
streamlines the Ministry 
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‘along more efficient, organ- 
izational lines. The com- 
plement reduction of 34 will 
be realized through staff at- 
trition and the elimination of 
some current vacancies in 
addition to the changes re- 
sulting from restructuring. 

The utility and laboratory 
services division is eliminated 
and its branches transferred 
to other divisions: laboratory 
services to the regional oper- 
ations division and project 
co-ordination and’ resource 
recovery to environmental 
assessment and planning. 

The technical services 
branch is eliminated and its 
sections transferred to pro- 
gram-related branches in 
other divisions. 

The finance and adminis- 
tration division under execu- 
tive director G. E. (Geoff) 
Higham is essentially un- 
changed with exception of 
the addition of certain sec- 
tions from technical services 
to the administrative services 


and personnel branches. 

Two senior positions have 
been affected. W. B. (Brad) 
Drowley, assistant deputy 
minister of the utilities divi- 
sion, is reassigned to the en- 
vironmental assessment and 
planning division as execu- 
tive director, responsible for 
three branches. 

T. W. (Tom) Cross, direc- 
tor of technical services, re- 
turns to the air resources 
branch, the field in which he 
is most-experienced and ex- 
pert. 

Sections and branches af- 
fected are transferred to other 
areas engaged in related pro- 
grams and activities with re- 
sult that the Ministry’s ser- 
vices are consolidated into a 
compatible line organization 
which will assist in avoiding 
duplication of work and 
provide a more economic 
basis. 


(For details of the new 
line-up see page 2 
restructure.) 
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Environment Minister George Kerr receives bag of manure from Grikomenaal 
consultant Tony Barrett in front of Queen’s Park as part of $1500 garbage gamble 


to publicize waste reduction. 


Photo courtesy The Toronto Star. 


MP's cut waste by 50per cent 
in Great Garbage Gamble 


Earlier this year a private 
environmental consultant bet 
Ontario Environment Minis- 
ter George Kerr $1500 he 
couldn't talk 31 Legislature 
colleagues into reducing their 
family garbage output by 50 
percent. 

The consultant is losing his 
bet. 

A spokesman from Mr. 
Kerr's office reports that he 
has signed up 25 MPPs_in- 
cluding Premier William 
Davis and newly-elected 
Liberal leader Dr. Stuart 
Smith. Por every politician 
Mr. Kerr signs up and who 
follows the rules through 
June 1 the consultant, Tony 
Barrett, gives up $50. Atstake 
is half of Mr. Barrett’s $3000 
prize as winner of the 1975 
White Owl conservation 
Award. 


Neither bettor gains per- 


sonally. The losses will go 
towards a special award fund 
for the best idea presented 
this year to reduce Ontario 
garbage at the source. é 

The rules ef the bet | 
supulate that participants not 
use or buy soft drinks or milk 
in non-returnable containers. 
They are also required to 
bundle newspaper for separ- 
ate collection, take waste 
glass and metal to recycling 
depots and compost all kit- 
chen vegetable and yard 
waste. 

To help them along the 
contestants were supplied 
with metal compost bins and 
bags of bull manure 
delivered by Mr. Barrett to 
Queen’s Park in a haywagon 
January 19. 

The manure was intended 
seriously. “I am doing my 
best to lose this bet,” said Mr. 
Barrett. 


$2.3 billion business this year 


Packagers warned of industrial suicide 


“Your industry, if it con- 
tinues to grow, is committing 
a form of suicide. To date you 
haven't been listening to 
government or to the con- 
sumer .... Why do you con- 


tinue to grow without con- 
sidering the future?” This 
hard-line statement was only 
one of many, made during a 
speech in London to the 
Western Ontario Chapter of 
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the Packaging Association of 
Canada by R. H. Woolvett. 
Mr. Woolvett is the chairman 
of Ontario’s Waste Man- 
agement Advisory Board, 
which reports to Environ- 
ment Minister George Kerr. 

Ontario consumers 

oroduce about 6.5 million 
ons of solid waste per year 
ind the packaging industry is 
yart of the problem, accused 
Mr. Woolvett in early 
rebruary. 

“Your industry expects to 
produce $2.3 billion worth of 
packaging materials in 1976. 
More than 90 per cent of that 
production will be in the na- 
tion’s garbage cans before 
the year is out.” 


The Advisory Board and 
Environment Ontario's con- 
cern stems from the fact that 
much of today’s packaging 
represents a depletion and 
waste of energy and material 
resources, and adds to the 
province's solid waste dispo- 
sal problem. 

Mr. Woolvett praised the 
association’s anti-litter cam- 
pPaign but warned that they 
could not rest on their laur- 
els. He cited the beverage 
packaging industry as an ex- 
ample, Last the Minis- 
ter of the Environment or- 
dered the soft drink bottling 
industry to show substantial 
(Continued on page 2 

— packaging.) 
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Minister imposes controls 
on soft drink packaging 


ter George Kerr described 
new regulations effective im- 
mediately banning the use of 
plastic containers and all 
aluminum cans, as well as 


non-refillable glass con- 
tainers larger than 1.5 liters 
for carbonated soft drinks. 

The regulations also set 
some limits to the use of steel 
or steel and aluminum pop 
cans, permitting only the 
10-ounce size now in general 
use and the new 300-milliliter 
size to be introduced by in- 
dustry this year. 

The regulations under the 
Environmental Protection 
Act are in accordance with a 
recommendation of Ontar- 
io’s Waste Management 
Advisory Board in a progress 
report on the industry issued 
last September. 

“This regulation supports 


Ontario soft drink man- 
ufacturers face new controls 
on packaging. 

In a January Ist announ- 
cement Environment Minis- 


Packaging (Continued from page 1.) 


pense of my. 
resources - . 

There are three logical 
steps in coping with environ- 
mental problems created by 
excess packaging: reduce, 
reuse and recycle. 

Cutbacks in the amount of 
material used per product is 
one solution, said Mr. Wool- 
vett, and perhaps some of the 


progress in returning return- natural 
ables to the marketplace by 
March of this year or face 
government intervention 
“When we talk about con- 
venience packaging whose 
convenience are we talking 
about? The same consumer 
whose municipal and pro- 
vincial taxes must pay for 
disposal of this waste? The 


e cons) whose sup- oducts could be made 
same consumer o P= products” c an announcement made by 
ply of products he wants to reusable. dece Willig 5 
keep and use is diminishing I umming u Mia aS Mee S 
Pp a ; Se ns 1 Web - Newman last September 


Woolvett invited members of 
the industry to act on a pack- 
aging sub-committee of the 
Board. “I would like to learn 


because resources and energy 
are literally being thrown in 
the garbage can? 

“As a believer in free en- 
terprise I would like to see 
you make money. But I don't 
like to see it at the expense of 
my garbage bill, at the ex- 


when he was Minister of the 
Environment,’ said Mr. 
Kerr. “He expressed disap- 
z pointment with the soft drink 
more about your problems, industry's progress in restor- 
Source nen andl seus SUF ing the general use of refilla- 
(ENON ON Wen Ve can ble containers and an- 
reduce our waste problems. nounced that the steps im- 
plemented in this regulation 
would be taken.” 

Mr. Kerr said a deadline of 
March, 1976 has been set for 
effective action by the in- 
dustry and that some key 
members of the industry, 
particularly one or two 
major retail chains, are not 
responding adequately. 


Restructure (Continued from page 1.) 


LABORATORY SERVICES BRANCH 
In the past, regional laboratories reported to the respective 
regional director while the main labs in Toronto were 
responsible to Mr. Drowley through director Gerry Ronan. In 
the new organization, all laboratories are part of J. R. (John) 
Barr's regional operations division. This transfer facilitates the 
_ Staff requirements of regional labs as the come. ons tre 
and me remanecraaig UT Seas) e regional labs who do not approve of non- 
are responsible to director Ronan with respect to budgeting ;errnable containers have a 
and staffing and to the respective regional directors on a good and fair choice of refil- 


day-to-day operating basis. lables wherever and when- 
ever they shop for soft 
RESOURCE RECOVERY BRANCH drinks,” said Mr Kerr. “If I 

The resource recovery branch is developing new techniques can’t do this with the co- 
which will have a major effect on waste disposal practices operation of all segments of 
throughout the province. It is transferred tothe environmental the industry, then I will see 
assessment and planning division. This branch and those thal the Ontario government 
dealing with air and water programs are linked in the imposes a solution without 
protection and conservation of natural resources. This the assistance of these few 
alignment groups related protective and monitoring branches holdouts.”” 
in the same division reporting to assistant deputy ministerK.  Effecting a solution by 
H. (Ken) Sharpe through executive director Drowley. government regulation could 
include the following op- 
tions: 

1. Retailers who carry soft 
drinks in non-returnable 
containers could be required 
by regulation to carry the 
same brands and sizes in 
refillables. 

2. Arefundable deposit on 
all soft drink containers could 
be implements whether or 
not the containers are 
refillable. 

3. The consumer who 
wishes to use non-returnables 
could face a convenience tax 
— to pay for the privilege of 
discarding his containers. 


PROJECT CO-ORDINATION BRANCH 

The project co-ordination branch is moved to the environ- 
mental assessment and planning division, directly responsible 
to assistant deputy minister Sharpe. There is a firm relation- 
ship between this branch and two other branches in the 
division — environmental approvals and pollution control. 
The branches’ activities focus on project planning, approvals 
and assessment and on abatement and control procedures and 
monitoring. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES BRANCH 

The technical services branch sections are transferred to 
other branches responsible for related activities. Here is the 
new alignment: 


Technical Services Transfer 4. The use of non-returna- 
=" an: a ar Seceie ble pop containers of any sort 
Section could be banned entirely. 
— ground water develop- to project co-ordination Apart from possible 
ment branch regulatory action, Mr, Kerr 
— instrumentation to air resources suggested that consumers 
—miarine fo water resources could apply pressure of their 
— field services to environmental approvals own, particularly on the 
— training and certifi- major retail chains who are 
cation fo personnel reluctant to stock and sell 
— safety officer from field ie. refillable soft drink bottles. 
services to personnel = “If a significant number of 
— cartography and draft- customers refuse to buy their 
in| ql administrative services non-returnables, I am sure 


ap = that that will help get the 
environmental approvals, message across,” 


"sa" >? << 
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Excess packaging is a burden on everyone including weekly 
shoppers. - 


Briefly: 


Permits are now required for the dumping of all material 
into any ocean bordering on Canada’s territorial limit, 
announced Environment Canada late last year. 

The act called the Ocean Dumping Control Act, will require 
permits for the dumping of all waste at sea, dredging, 
incineration at sea, the disposal of vessels and the disposal on 
ice. Permits will not be granted for the dumping of hazardous 
materials into any ocean. 

This act is the result of the Convention on the Prevention of 
Marine Pollution by Dumping of Wastes and Other Matter 
(London Convention) in 1972. This convention has now been 
ratified by more than 15 nations. 


eee 


From dumping 


Used lubricating oil that causes persistent pollution prob- 
lems when dumped into sewer systems or sprayed on gravel 
roads, has been found to be a suitable fuel for the cement 
industry. This was the result of an extensive test conducted by 
Environment Canada and the Ontario Ministry of the Envi- 
ronmentat the St. Lawrence Cement Company in Mississauga, 
Ontario. 

Waste lubricating oil could supply 15 per cent of the fuel 
requirements of the Canadian cement industry, which 
depends heavily on our limited resources of oil and natural 
fas. Cement plants are commonly located close to the urban 
centres, where large quantities of waste oil can be collected. 


*** 


The International Joint Commission’s Great Lakes Water 
Quality Board is examining two major electrical power 
studies. The first study involyes the examination of power 
concepts and alternatives for the years 1983-93 and beyond, 
including land use planning, electrical power planning, and 
public review processes. 

The second study, conducted in the U.S., concerns nuclear 
energy systems with attention focused on the practicability 
and feasibility of the concept of nuclear energy centres. 

wee 

A technical seminar covering both Ontario’s resource 
recovery program and recent advances in solid waste engin- 
eering will be held April 1 in Toronto. The seminar is 
Sponsored jointly by the Ontario Ministry of the Environment 
and the Pollution Control Association of Ontario and is 
designed for engineers, pollution control managers, equip- 
ment suppliers and others interested in the solid waste field. 

The one-day event will be held at the Ministry of Health 
laboratories. Interested parties should contact R. Mondoux, 
Eimco Envirotech Canada, 5155 Creekbank Rd., Mississauga. 


torecovery 
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Legacy interviews George A. Kerr 
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There's anew man about the Ministry 


The Honourable George A. Kerr 
Q.C. was appointed Minister of the 


Environment on October 17, 1975 


but this isn’t the first time that he has 


held the Environment portfolio. 


From June of 1969 to February 1972 
he was Minister of the Department of 


Energy and Resources Management, 


which later became the present En- 


vironment Ministry. Since 1972 Mr. 
Kerr has also been Minister of Col- 


leges and __ Universities 
Solicitor-General. 


and 


In this exclusive Legacy interview, 
Mr. Kerr, Q.C. discusses Ministry 


policies and priorities. 


Legacy: As the new Minister of the 
Environment what are your 
hopes for the Ministry? 

Mr. Kerr: Our objective, really, is to 
keep the province as clean and 
as environmentally attractive as 
possible. I would hope that we 
don’t keep getting into big 
problems year after year, such 


as the ones we have had with 
mercury and PCBs. Sometimes, 
you wake up in the middle of 
the night having a nightmare, 
imagining that you're reading 
the morning paper which says 
that the Trent System, or the 
Detroit River, or the St. Clair 
River, or the Credit River or any 
of the lakes in this province is no 
longer fit to drink from, to swim 
in, to fish or to enjoy in the way 
we used to. It’s hard to reverse 
once it happens. So we are 
watch dogs, and really, the 
tougher we are the better it will 
be for our grandchildren. 


Legacy: In the early seventies when 


you were in office, you were try- 
ing to clean up various industries. 
Do you find any progress in the 
programs you started at that 
lime? 


Kerr: Yes, for example the chloral- 


kali plants. They were responsi- 
ble for most of the mercury that 
got into the environment and 
contaminated fish. We placed 
ministerial orders on this type 
of plant — mainly pulp mills 
that had chemical plants as part 
of their complex. Because they 
were concerned, probably as 
much as anybody, that they had 
caused this problem or that their 
process did this amount of 
damage, they were prepared to 
live up to the regulations we 
imposed on them four or five 
years ago. Some of them, like 
Dryden were a real problem. 
Frankly, we let it go probably a 


little too long but this year the 
mercury cell process within the 
Dryden Chemical plant has 
been eliminated 

Now that there is a strike in the 
pulp and paper industry and 
about 10 mills are closed down, 
this is a great opportunity for us 
to analyze the condition of the 
water downstream from these 
plants and to see what objec- 
tives we should place on some of 
these mills. We have for the first 
time probably in 50 to 60 years a 
chance to find out how high the 
water quality downstream from 
the plant can be and then set 
our criteria accordingly. 

I think we have also made a lot 
of progress in and around Sud- 
bury during the last three or 
four years. Inco has spent a 
substantial amount of money 
and so has Falconbridge, in 
controlling their air emissions 
and there is definitely im- 
provement in Sudbury. There 
are still areas we have to clean 
up and concentrate on but, all in 
all, the big problems that we 
had in the early 70s from Fal- 
conbridge and Inco are pretty 
well solved. 


Legacy: What do you consider to be 


the major environmental prab- 
lems of today? 


Kerr: There are some long standing 


ones now. The type of con- 
tamination that we are getting 
from mercury and PCBs are 
things that require very drastic 
steps. 

We don’t know much about the 
extent of contamination. We 
know that certain species of fish 
contain mercury or contain 
PCBs but we're not absolutely 
sure where they are getting that 
poison or contamination and we 
aren’t absolutely sure what we 
should do to combat it, outside 
of warning people that it exists 
and not to eat that fish type. 
Other areas where we can and 
are taking definite action are in 
the areas of solid waste disposal, 
water pollution from industry 
and municipalities and air pol- 
lution from various sources such 
as the automobile. 

Something that’s much more on 
the scene now that it was four or 
five years ago is this business of 
industrial pollution, the health 
of workers in mines and plants. 


Silicosis is on the scene more 
than ever now mainly because it 
takes a long time to develop 
within a person who's been em- 
ployed in a certain type of work. 
We find that some people 
develop it after retirement age 
because it takes twenty years to 
develop into a health menace. 
We have a hard time convincing 
people that we are doing 
something about health 
hazards. It is a very sensitive, 
emotional type of environmen- 
tal problem. We always look 
rather cold and indifferent 
when we say we are studying it 
or we have a task force or the 
readings aren’t that bad, when 
some youngster living in the 
neighborhood has been diag- 
nosed as having some type of 
contamination or sickness as a 
result of living close to a par- 
ticular type of plant. We've got 
to try to get ahead of the prob- 
lem instead of reacting to it. 


Legacy: Do you think your Ministry 


can get ahead of the problem? 


Kerr: Yes, with the staff and the 


technology we have now and 
with the kids more and more 
involved in the field of pollu- 
tion, hopefully, we can be ahead 
of all these new, insidious types 
of pollution that have been oc- 
curring recently. 


Legacy: You haven't discussed mer- 


cury yet. We understand this is a 
very serious problem. 


Kerr: There is no question that 


certain plants using mercury in 
their process were losing it in the 
receiving waters and that cer- 
tain species of fish were con- 
taminated, so that they are un- 
safe to eat. The whole matter of 
mercury poisoning is a very 
complicated thing and our 
knowledge is very slim. You 
may recall the situation in Japan 
in the late 1950s. Well, we were 
informed that this was a differ- 
ent type of mercury, that the 
people in Japan who were poi- 
soned were those who ate raw 
fish as a regular diet and that the 
incident in Japan was the result 
of a substantial spill. 

In northern Ontario, however, 
the loss resulted from the use of 
mercury in the manufacturing 
process and became part of the 
effluent that flowed into the 
stream. Now, we have the added 
complexity and confusion of the 
fact that in many isolated lakes 
and even rivers in northern 
Ontario and other parts of the 
country, we have mercury levels 


in fish that while not above the 
safe level, are still there. What 
does this mean? It means for 
one thing that the mills we have 
pinpointed on the Wabigoon 
and English Rivers aren’t re- 
sponsible for the situation in the 
isolated areas. This further 
propounds and confuses this 
whole problem. 

When I was the Minister earlier 
we sent a number of OWRC 
people to meet with scientists in 
Scandinavia. We got all kinds of 
opinions and as a result we sued 
Dow Chemical, with the idea of 
setting a precedent. If we are 
successful against Dow we can 
pretty well be assured of being 
successful against any other 
company. But, unfortunately, 
we haven't been making too 
much headway. I was hopeful 
that the case would be over and 
done with by 1975, settlements 
would have been made and we 
would be a long way along the 
road to providing compensation 
to those natives, the fishermen 
and others who are detrimen- 
tally affected by mercury con- 
tamination in fish. That hasn’t 
happened. 

Now, people say, well what 
about Dryden? Why didn’t you 
sue Dryden Chemical? There is 
no question that the obvious 
liability with Dryden exists al- 
most to the extent as the Dow 
situation. But, it doesn’t make 
much sense to sue both com- 
panies until the first case is set- 
tled. The idea is to concentrate 
on one company and bring that 
to trial and a conclusion. 

In the meantime we're telling 
the native people and the 
sportsmen not to eat the fish and 
we've closed commercial fish- 
ing, but in spite of our warnings, 
apparently the fish are still be- 


(Continued on page 10 — Kerr.) 
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Environmental projects - from past to future 


“We know now that there must be 
a complete change in human values 
and policies, and, if necessary, a 
shot-gun marriage between econ- 
omies and the ecolc if we are to 
fully realize and practice the ethic 
that man must live in partnership 
with nature.” 

This was the summation to an en- 
vironmental progress report 
delivered on behalf of Environment 
Minister George A. Kerr, in January, 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
covering his Ministry’s past activities, 
its present plans and future objec- 
tives. (Since Mr. Kerr was required to 
attend an emergency meeting in the 
Legislature, the speech was read 
during the University’s lecture series, 
Nature, Science and Man, by Mr. D. 
P. Caplice, the director of the Min- 
istry’s environmental approvals 
branch.) 

According to Mr. Kerr the person 
most responsible for alerting the 
public to our careless contamination 
of the environment was the late Ra- 
chel Carson. “Today, almost 15 years 
after publication of “The Silent 
Spring”, much credit must go to Ra- 
chel Carson for awakening the public 
to the fact that man’s future depends 
on a partnership with nature,” ex- 
plained the Minister. 

WATER 

Mr. Kerr then went on to explain 
Ontario’s environmental programs. 
In 1956, the Ontario government 
established the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission to guarantee a 
good supply of drinkable water and 
to keep rivers and lakes free of pol- 
Tition, More than 825 bilion Waal 
been spent by the Ontario govern- 
ment, he said, on water and sewage 
treatment during the past 20 years. 

Tn addition, the Ministry has con- 
structed and either operates or 
supervises more than 400 water and 
sewage facilities serving over 200 
municipalities throughout the proy- 
ince. 

In 1973, an international effort 
began to clean up pollution in the 
Great Lakes. “Ontario led the way in 
this pollution control program, shar- 
ing with Ottawa the $250 million 
costs of new truck and sewage treat- 
ment facilities on the Great Lakes, 
with provincial monies administered 
by our Ministry,” said Mr. Kerr. 

To date, most of the Ministry’s 
work has entailed the arresting of the 
deterioration of Lake Erie, Lake St. 
Clair and their connecting channels 
and, through secondary sewage 
treatment construction, cleaning up 
pollution in the lower lakes. The 
Ministry will soon sign an extended 
agreement with Ottawa, with greater 
emphasis placed on surveillance for 
toxic chemicals, control of offending 
polluters and on research into new 
treatment methods. 

The lower Great Lakes are vir- 
tually free of phosphorus contamin- 
ation since permanent phosphorus 
removal facilities are now in opera- 
tion, or practically completed, at 200 
sewage treatment plants. This pro- 
gram was part of the Canada-Ontario 
agreement for clean up of the Great 
Lakes. 

~ However, the need for continuing 
work in the Great Lakes has been 
stressed lately with the discovery of 
new harmful materials in these 
waters. 

CHEMICALS 

For example, PCBs, or as they are 

scientifically called polychlorinated 


biphenyls, are man-made chemicals 
used in industry because of their 
stability and -resistance to chemical 
and heat breakdown. These com- 
pounds are hazardous to certain 
species of wildlife and have adverse 
health effects on man. Although their 
use has been controlled, PCBs have 
recently been discovered in the Great 

Lakes. Environment Ontario is now 

working as closely as possible with 

Ottawa agencies at both technical 

and ministerial levels on all matters 

associated with the contaminant. 

“PCBs are a lot like DDT,” Mr. 
Kerr explained, “since both are ex- 
tremely persistent and non-degrada- 
ble.” Ontario, the first province to do 
so, banned the use of DDT in 1970; 
therefore it was not an unusual move 
when last November Mr. Kerr served 
notice to the industries in Ontario 
that they find a suitable harmless 
substitute for PCBs. 

Mercury is a similar problem. In 
the late 60s, when the hazard of 
mercury was discovered the Ministry 
initiated an all out program to deter- 
mine the extent of mercury in the 
province and to provide effective 
controls. In 1972, the English- 
Wabigoon and St. Clair River Sys- 
tems were closed to commercial fish- 
ing and by the end of °75 the dis- 
charge of mercury into Ontario lakes 
and rivers from known industrial 
sources, such as chlor-alkali plants, 
was stopped. 

Mercury residues tend to stay in 
sediments at the bottom of rivers and 
lakes and it may take decades for the 
waters to purify themselves. How- 

~ ever, six years of monitoring by the 
Ministry indicates a steady and sig- 
nificant improvement in mercury 
levels in Lake St. Clair fish. 
RECREATIONAL LAKES 

Other activities within the water 
management program include moni- 
toring of recreational lakes, inspec- 
tion of private sewage systems and 
the orders for their improvement 
where necessary. 

The Ministry has also introduced a 
self-help program for cottagers on 
150 recreational lakes to sample for 
the presence of algae. In this way 
changes in water quality can be spot- 
ted in time to take remedial action. 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 

In 1972, all agencies and activities 
within the Ontario government con- 
cerned with protecting our natural 


environment were amalgamated into 
one Ministry — Environment — and 
under the Environmental Protection 
Act, 1971, are able to launch a co-or- 
dinated attack on all forms of pollu- 
tion 
AIR 

Environment Ontario is also re- 
sponsible for the overall quality of 
the air and since an alert system 
called the air pollution index, which 
provides for a series of industrial 
cut-backs or shut-downs during ad- 
verse air quality conditions, was es- 
tablished in 1970, the air quality of 
Ontano’s major cities has improved 
appreciably. Environment Ontario 
also operates over 900 air quality 
monitoring instruments across the 
province, which measure 30 known 


contaminants. : 
An amendment to the Environ- 


mental Protection Act in February, 
1975 now permits local municipali- 
ties to enact bylaws to control noise 
pollution within their communities. 
The Ministry has prepared a model 
by-law and works with municipalities 
and individuals to train them in new 
noise measuring techniques. 
RESOURCE RECOVERY 

A year ago, the Ministry also began 
a program to clear away the aban- 
doned derelict motor vehicles in the 
province. “We've committed $800 
thousand toward this recovery pro- 
gram which involves 16 municipali- 
ties in the less densely populated 
areas of the province,” said Mr. Kerr. 
The municipalities are initially sub- 
sidized by the government with the 
ahjeative of their establishing their 
own long-term, financially self-sus- 
taining programs in the future. 

The Minister also explained his 
action with non-returnable bottles 
and beverage cans. The use of flip- 
top aluminum tabs and non-returna- 
ble containers larger than 1.5 liters 
have been banned and the soft drink 
industry has been given until March 
to come up with a solution for in- 
creasing the use of returnable 
containers. 

The Ministry's Waste Man- 
agement Advisory Board has been 
monitoring the progress of the soft 
drink industry and has also been 
asked to study the use of non-retur- 
nable wine and liquor bottles. 


PREVENTIVE ACTION 


Mr. Kerr then said that the pro- 
grams he had discussed so far were 
set up to deal with what might be 


Sampling 
Sudbury 
snow... 


In the vicinity of a Sud- 
bury area smelter stack, 
Environment Ontario 
plant pathologist Peter 
McGovern collects a 
sample of snow for analy- 
sis. Samples have been 
taken three times this 
Winter at about 20 loca- 
tions in the Sudbury dis- 
trict. The snow is melted 
and the volume of liquid 
recorded and pH mea- 
sured. Then the sample is 
diyided with one half be- 
ing tested for seyeral me- 
tals and the other for 
elements such as sulphur, 
calcium, chlorine and 
sodium, 


termed “after-the-fact” solutions to 
immediate problems. However, the 
Ministry’s plans for the future deal 
with “preventive projects which will 
eventually save millions of dollars.” 

Mr. Kerr emphasized the fact that 
despite present economic restraints, 
the Ministry’s budget has not suf- 
fered and that the Ministry intends to 
go ahead with its major priorities: 
— reclamation of non-renewable re- 
sources from solid waste; extraction 
of heat and energy from garbage and 
the new environmental assessment 
act. 
WASTE MANAGEMENT 

The first two areas are combined 
into one program, waste man- 
agement, which will extend over a 
period of 15 years and involve an 


estimated expenditure by the 
provincial government of $500 
million. 


The major benefits of the pro- 

gram will be these: 

@ inestimable tons of resource 

materials will be reclaimed, 

produced as new products and 
recycled through the economy; 

© needed energy will be gener- 

ated from the conversion of solid 

waste into fuel to run plants, 
generating stations and heating 
systems; 

@ landfill sites will be reduced by 

approximately 80 per cent. 

The program will involve the 
development of reclamation centres 
across the province, said Mr. Kerr. In 
addition, staff are researching neces- 
sary treatment and reclamation 
methods and working with private 
industry to develop markets for the 
reclaimed material. 

In partnership with Metropolitan 
Toronto the Ministry is also con- 
structing an experimental resource 
recovery plant, the first of its kind 
anywhere, in North York. The plant 
is expected to be finished later this 
year and will cost the government $10 
million. 

Also in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Energy, Environment 
Ontario is conducting an energy an- 
alysis of using garbage to fuel elec- 
trical plants, in place of coal. The 
project is called “Watts from Waste.” 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
ASSESSMENT 

The Minister concluded his ad- 
dress with remarks on the new legis- 
lation — the environmental assess- 
Ment act, which is now awaiting 
proclamation. 

“This legislation should enable us 
to detect a potential environmental 
crisis before it happens,” said Mr. 
Kerr. Under the new act, the 
proponents of all major undertakings 
must draw up and submit to the 
environmental assessment board for 
approval an environmental assess- 
ment of their project. The public will 
be notified of the proposal, permitted 
to inspect the documents and make 
their own recommendations. 

“In this way, the Ministry can care- 
fully evaluate all the environmental 
and social considerations which can 
substantially change or even prohibit 
a project, before money is wasted and 
it is difficult to stop,” said the 
Minister. 

The Ministry is presently working 
on the regulations which will enforce 
the act. In the beginning, it will apply 
only to major undertakings of the 
Ontario government and its agencies, 
later it will be applied to municipali- 
ties and to the private sector. 


2 Environment 


A grain terminal can be a dusty place to work. Here rail cars are being loaded at the Thunder 


Bay terminal. 
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PCB manufacturing halted 


The Monsanto Company 
of St. Louis recently an- 
nounced that it intends to 
phase out its production of 
polychlorinated biphenyls 
(PCBs). 

This statement has been 
greeted with relief from 
government and environ- 
mentalists. For PCBs, a 
man-made chemical hazar- 
dous to human health and 
certain species of wildlife, has 
been found in Great Lakes 
fish. 

i Minister 
George Kerr said, “I am 
happy to see that the actions 
of this Ministry and other 
government agencies are be- 
ing followed in this decision. 
- Last November, I served no- 
tice on all industries in On- 
tario which were using this 
product to begin a search for 
alternate, harmless materials. 

I didn’t feel that we should 

continue this senseless con- 

tamination of our 
environment. 
Last October the Ontario 

Ministry of Health an- 


nounced that high PCB levels 
had been found in Coho sal- 
mon taken from the Credit 
River and warned people to 
refrain from eating more 
than one meal per week of 
Great Lakes salmon. 

Approximately 50 per cent 
of the samples showed levels 
of PCBs in excess of the ex- 
isting U.S. guideline of five 
parts per million for human 
consumption. There had 
been no previous Canadian 
guideline but the Depart- 
ment of National Health and 
Welfare established a tem- 
porary guideline of two parts 
per million for PCBs in fish, 
in November. 

PCBs were first developed 
in the 1920s and used in the 
manufacture of paints, print- 
ing inks, plastics and insulat- 
ing fluid in electrical trans- 
formers. They are chemically 
related to DDT and until the 
late 1960s were confused with 
it in the chemical analysis. 
Their use has been controlled 
since 1970 and sales of the 
compound limited since 1972 


New design 
in tanks 


Part of a recent $3 million 
provincial water and sewage 
treatment construction 
project for the 1,800 residents 
of Caldwell Township 
between North Bay and Sud- 
bury, this unusually designed 
water tank at Verner catches 
the eye of passing motorists. 
The proyincially funded 
project, completed late in 
1975, consists of two seven- 
acre sewage lagoons, a 
233,000 Imperial gallon per 
day water treatment plant and 
the 125,000 gallon capacity 
elevated storage tank. Just 
two weeks before the new 
water system was completed, 


" concern for the safety of the 


old wooden water tank was 
raised when fire in a nearby 
store buckled the tank’s steel 
supports, 


because of their potential 
damage to health. 

Monsanto is the only 
producer in North America. 
It voluntarily limited its sales 
in 1972 to use in totally en- 
closed systems, such as elec- 
trical transformers and 
capacitors. However, there is 
a possibility of leakage. In 
addition, there are still 
countless products contain- 
ing PCBs, which were man- 
ufactured prior to "72. These 
items may still be in use or if 
discarded may be leaking or 
leaching their contents in 
garbage dumps. 

All PCB users now return 
scrap or waste PCBs to 
Monsanto for disposal or ship 
them to the Chemtrol Dispo- 
sal facility in Lewiston, New 
York. 
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Grain elevators 
in Thunder Bay 
reduce dustfall 


It’s a dusty business - har- 
vesting, transporting, clean- 
ing, handling, storing and 
shipping grain. Imagine then 
the air pollution problems 
generated by the receiving 
and cleaning operations at 
the Canadian Lakehead 
Harbour in Thunder Bay. 
There, 21 grain terminals, 
with a storage capacity of 
over 100 million bushels 
await the arrival of grain 
from the prairies and then 
either store or load it into 
freighters for shipment 
around the world. 

These grain elevators can 
receive, clean, store and ship 
over 500 million bushels of 
grain each year. In the past 
this operation has been re- 
sponsible for adding 50 mil- 
lion pounds of dust to the 
atmosphere each year. 

Not only was this visually 
displeasing, but people with 
severe respiratory problems 
can experience difficulties in 
breathing. 

In 1972, the Ministry of 
the Environment issued a 
series of control orders to the 
six companies involved in an 
effort to cut down emissions. 
Phase I of a two part pro- 
gram, completed in 1974, 
feduced the dust emissions by 
5 per cent. This phase in- 
volved the control of dust 
emissions from the roof vent 
systems of all grain elevators 
in the program and was es- 
sential for the implementa- 
tion of Phase II. 

While progress has been 


made in the interim with 
Phase II, this phase has been 
slightly delayed because of 
strikes and unforeseen prob- 
lems in equipment design 
and delivery and in construc- 
tion. Phase II includes the 
installation of dust collection 
equipment to control dust 
emissions from all sources 
within the grain elevators. 
Negotiations between the 
Ministry of the Environment 
and the companies con- 
cerned has now resulted in 
agreement to have this phase 
completed in 1976 and 1977. 

These measures will bring 
about compliance with the 
Environmental _ Protection 
Act and its Regulations by 
eliminating dust emissions 
from the workhouse areas, 
grain cleaners, transfer sys- 
tems and railcar unloading 
areas. Dust in the air stream 
from these areas will be 
removed by means of ap- 
proved cloth _bag-filter 
devices. The grain dust can 
be pelletized into feed for 
fodder and since it has a pro- 
tein content of 12 per cent, 
cattle seem to do well on it. 

The only grain elevators in 
Thunder Bay which have not 
completed Phase | or begun 
Phase II of the program are 
those which are scheduled to 
close in the near future. 

By 1977, when all of the 
grain elevators are thorough- 
ly modernized as far as air 
handling operations, 99 per 
cent of the dust will be 
collected. 


UNESCO seeks assistance 
from Environment official 


Ontario’s progress in water 
quality studies is attracting 
world-wide attention. 

With the aid of an official 
from Ontario's Ministry of 
the Environment, the United 
Nation’s Education, Science 
and Culture Organization 
(UNESCO) is now preparing 
a study of Lisbon’s Rio Tejo 
Estuary. 

The 15-mile-long estuary is 
now under study for general 
water quality including the 
effects of tidal cycles. One of 
the aims of the UNESCO 
study is to develop the es- 
tuary as a training model for 
water quality officials from 
under-developed countries. 

Because of his involvement 
in Environment Ontario's 
inter-disciplinary study of 
Hamilton Harbour begun in 
1972, Dr. Mery Palmer, head 
of the Ministry’s lake system 
unit, was asked to join the 
study group. 

From his one-week study 
of the Rio Tejo Estuary last 
November he will prepare 
the initial water quality study 


“From the Ministry’s point 
of view it is gratifying to 
know that we have developed 
our water quality studies in 
harbors and coastal regions 
to the extent that we are be- 


ing requested to make 


available our expertise to 
UNESCO in planning and 
executing similar studies in 
other parts of the world,” said 
Dr. Palmer. 


proposal to be Submitted to Dr. Mery Palmer points out the area of his water quality study 
for UNESCO — Lisbon’s Rio Tejo Estuary. 


UNESCO Panis this year. 
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York-Durham project 
The boring work ata 
A ruby beam from a laser _ rock tunnel boring machine — through a vein of water part 
lances through the dusty air which is the key to swift way along its length. Nothing 
down a long, dark tunnel. completion of the tunnel. to worry about, though, the 
A closed-circuit television It's an impressive machine __ tunnelers say. 
camera mounted in a mine- — a 12-foot saucer of a drill This unit alone takes a lot 
shaft wall, focuses on a pit. face with claws and cutting of the back-breaking work 
A viant drill drives its head Wheels to bite into rock, a out of tunneling. The entire 
forward to push a 12-foot digestive conveyer that pulls operation requires from 
circular tunnel 40 inches Shattered rock back toan ore seven to 1! men per shift and 
further into the shale, then ar, clamps which brace jackhammers and picks are 
braces its jaws and slowly against the tunnel walls to used for minor, auxiliary 
pulls itself up to the drill hold the machine, or hold the — work 
head drill head steady and in place The ruby beam of a laser 
Outer space technology while the machine is catching arrows down one side of the 
has entered inner space as UP. with it, and more than’ tunnel, passing through a 
ine irre OMeHIl AG 1,000 electric horses of grid braced on the side of the 
prepared for the new Duffin power. machine. It’s a sighting unit, 
Creek Sewage Treatment It’s too large to lower into ‘not the death ray of popular 
Plant in Pickering When the Working position as a unit. science fiction, ‘and’ avery 
plant, and the 70 miles of Three sections were eased practical use for an In- 
mains in the Ontario Min- into place and it was assem-  Strument usually played with 
istry of the Environment's _ bled in the tunnel. in laboratories. As long as the 
York-Durham sewage system The machine thrives on red” beam/isj centred \oniithe 
is completed, a 10-foot con- rack, a softer meee 3 oe the tunneler is on 
crete pipe will c: ate sand for example — it can Ses 
cifluent 3600 feeLout into bos down. There may be Behind the dill machine 
Lake Ontario for discharge. pockets of sand in its path, steel rail is installed in 
“That's when it’s finished in _lthough so far, they have 30 foot sections. The sections 
October, 1976 — when the Deen avoided. These could are assembled on the surface 
concrete is poured into the ree the tunnelers to back cots iN ae illo EWE as Whe 
completed tunnel to formthe UP Themaehine, sutia Bypass soanele INES JME UR 
ve e tunnel and moye other . 
ced aan ae ee equipment in to pass through This track carries an elec- 
smaller pipes is laid and the new medium. we score euuel el nla 
— Sl S| , connected by men working As the tunneler cuts its way Ree arr t m1 


from the lake surface. 

Right now, the project is a 
tunnel through shale 125 feet 
underground — a mineshaft 
driving 3,600 feet forward 
under the lake floor. 

Under the direction of the 
Ministry’s consultant on the 
project, Proctor and Redfern 
Ltd., the firm of S. McNally 
and Sons Ltd. is doing the 
tunnel work on the outfall. 
The company owns and 
operates the million-dollar 


tessa buchan 
The job is tough and dirty under 125 feet 
of solid rock. 


ent expert Bi 


a 


“along, two men on the drill’ 


head bolt steel braces across 
the roof sections at regular 
intervals. Like everyone else 
in the tunnel, they are clad in 
waterproof coveralls and 
hard hats — the hats because 
pieces of the ceiling can 
tumble down and the water- 
proof gear because it’s wet 
there. 

The drill head needs water 
for cooling as it chews up 
rock on the tunnel face. Then 
too, the tunnel passes 


- al ches, the 
shattered rock pushed bac 


by the tunneler. It’s remark- 
ably like one of the trains 
that carry people through the 
Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion grounds, with tons of 
rock replacing people as the 
load. 

This train runs back and 
forth along the tunnel, with 
the locomotive switching 
aside just at the vertical shaft 
to let the muck car discharge 
its load into a pit. 


ron johnson 
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“When they get the tunnel 
extended further, they may 
install a passing section of 
track, so they can run more 
than one train in the tunnel,” 
said Reg Monaghan, an en- 
gineer for Proctor and Red- 
fern Ltd. 

A crane lowers a big clam- 
shell scoop into the pit to lift 
the shattered shale to the 
surface. A video camera 
peers down from the wall of 
the vertical shaft. It shows, on 
a monitor in the crane cab, 
whether the pit is clear and 
safe for lowering the 
clamshell. 

Once on the surface, the 
crushed rock does not go very 
far. “It’s going to be used to 
landscape the treatment 
plant,” Mr. Monaghan ex- 
plained. “We intend to make 
it attractive and compatible 
with its surrounding.” 


The treatment plant — in 
fact the whole York-Durham 
project — has been consis- 
tently designed for minimum 
impact on the natural envir- 
onment and minimum ill ef- 
fect to the communities it 
serves. 


Over the next 20 years, the 
system will provide basic 
services for the possible 
development of 170,000 
new homes in the Regions 
of York and Durham. 


Throughout the development 
of these services, the people 
already in these communities 
are being informed, consult- 
ed and involved in the deci- 
sions of the Ministry of the 
Environment, in constructing 
the most extensive service 
system in Ontario’s history 


Story by Bill Dodds 


hans eijsenck 
Above: a long, open-top muck car catches the shattered rock. 
Left: the crushed rock being loaded on a truck to be used to 
landscape surface. 


ESS 


Workman bolts roof braces to yaulting are of chipped shale. ron johnson 
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Staff out in the cold 


Sometimes when staring 
out an office window onto a 
beautiful sunlit day, a person 
gets to envying those, whose 
jobs take them outside. But 
what if the day is overcast, 
below freezing and windy 
We turn our backs, huddle 
closer to the radiator and 
work comfortably through a 
mound of paper, 

Not so, an environmental 
technician 

Collecting water samples is 
a routine job for many En- 
vironment Ontario staff, 
regardless of the time of year. 
These samples provide basic 
information on water sui- 
tability, on pollution 
movement and distribution 


Gardening show 


Spring will come early to 
Toronto’s Exhibition Park 
when the Spring Flower and 
Garden Show takes over the 
automotive building March 
10-14. 


Four acres of gardens will 
be on display, ranging from 
an exotic tropical to apart- 
ment balcony types. In addi- 
tion to the numerous com- 
mercial exhibits, special dis- 
plays will be set up by the 
Royal Botanical Garden, the 
Sierra Club, the Niagara 
Parks School of Gardening, 
Pollution Probe, the Royal 
Ontario Museum, the Ontar- 
io Ministry of the Environ- 
ment and the Bruce Trail 
Association. 


Theatre presentations will 


Ice fishing 
brings out 
inspectors 


This is the sixth consecutive season 
that ice-oriented activities haye been 
part of Environment Ontario’s regular 
winter program. Special consideration 
is given to ice huts on our recreational 
waters, to the sanitary requirements of 
the fishermen and to their litter control 
practices. Right: Inspector Walt 
Painting reminds Al Johnson and his 
daughter Wendy of the importance of 
removing their hut from the ice before 
spring break-up. Bottom: Inspectors 
Ron Wright (top) and Walt Painting 
(Left) watch Mr. Johnson and Wendy 


fishing. 


and on the need for remedial 
and preventive waste man- 
agement programs 

Ministry staff in Thunder 
Bay are inyolved in numer- 
ous water monitoring pro- 
grams and they have long 
since learned the difficulties 
of collecting samples from 
rivers covered with ice and 
snow. Anything can happen 
— frostbite, trucks stuck in 
snow, ice-bores that refuse to 
work, or snowmobile controls 
that freeze-up 

As we've said before, these 
vital monitoring programs 
are not as easy as they look on 
paper. 

One such study involves a 
coal terminal under con- 


comes in spring 


include a program on Japan- 
ese flower arrangements 
and films on the flowers of 
the far north and South 
Africa, among others. Infor- 
mal sessions will provide in- 
formation on such things as 
pruning, propagation and the 
raising of roses and bonsai 
trees. 

Sponsors of the show, the 
Garden Club of Toronto, will 
allocate the proceeds of this 
year’s show to assist the ef- 
forts of Metro Toronto's 
Civic Garden Centre, an in- 
formation centre and hor- 
ticultural library. 

Ticket information is 


available from Mrs. H. G. 


Ronson, 265 Dawlish Ave., 
Toronto M4N 1J4; (416) 
485-9850. 


struction on McKellar Island 
within the city limits. Coal 
will eventually be brought in 
by rail from Western Canada, 
stockpiled and then used as 
fuel for hydro or shipped by 
freighter to the East. 

Staff are taking samples on 
a regular basis from just off- 
shore and from the Kaminis- 
tiquia (Kam) and McKellar 
rivers to obtain pre-opera- 
tional data. Future samples 
will determine what effects, if 
any, the terminal has on the 
surrounding water and 
remedial action can be taken. 

If the roads are not 
ploughed out, itis a long walk 
to the designated monitoring 
stations, carrying the sample 
bottles and a heavy ice auger. 
And the winds sweeping 
across the rivers don’t make 
the job easier. 

Similarly, the same equip- 
ment must be taken to the 
stations above and below the 
outfalls of the pulp and paper 
mills on the Kam River. 

The Ministry’s regular 
monthly program involving 
the mills has continued de- 
spite the strikes at Abitibi and 
Great Lakes Paper. The test- 
ing undertaken during the 
mills’ operation and their 
shutdown will provide valua- 
ble comparative data on just 
how much pollution can be 
attributed to these companies 
and how this effluent affects 
the surrounding —_water 


(quality.c-a salam 


Incidentally, this is the first 
time in years that the Kam 
River has frozen over. 
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¥ = . 
Environmental technician, Bruce Barber, prepares to drill hole 
in ice to obtain water sample. 


Asbestos programs 
for Etobicoke plants 


Major abatement pro- 
grams are under way at two 
asbestos processing compan- 
ies in Etobicoke. 

Royal Industries Brake 
Division plant successfully 
completed an abatement 
program in late 1975. Flint- 
kote Company of Canada 
Limited, manufacturers of 
floor tile and adhesive 
products, will have finished 
its improvements by late Fe- 


bruary of this year. 


The Environment Ministry 
began monitoring air quality 
outside the two Etobicoke 
plants during the spring of 
1975 to determine whether 
the asbestos emissions were 
within the Ministry's criteria 
(0.04 asbestos fibers per 
cubic centimeter for fibers 
over five microns in size). 

Two samples from each 
plant were analysed by the 
Ontario Research Founda- 
tion and results submitted to 
the Ministry in late 1975. 
Both samples taken outside 
the Royal Industries Brake 
Division plant were found to 
be above the criteria. 


Company officials in- 
stalled a new baghouse to 
increase the capacity of their 
pollution abatement systems. 
A fume incinerator had al- 
ready been installed in the 
spring of 1975 to control 
odours from the plant’s oper- 
ation. Now all known sources 
of asbestos emission con- 
taminants are being treated 
by pollution control equip- 
ment within the company. 

One of the samples taken 
outside the Flintkote Cou 
pany was found to be 0.1 
fibers per cubic centimeter 
while the other was within the 
Ministry's standard. 

Inspection by Environ- 
ment Ontario staff revealed 
several sources of dust emis- 
sions within the factory and 
emission of fumes from the 
plasticizer were exhausted 
directly into the atmosphere. 
Since the inspection, plant 
officials have redesigned 
pollution abatement devices, 
enclosed conveyor belts and 
bins and have improved 
plant housekeeping condi- 
tions. 


ing eaten, particularly by 
sportsmen who don’t feel three 
or four shoreside lunches during 
the fishing week will haye too 
much detrimental effect on their 
health. The Indians who are 
working for them as guides feel 
that if the white man eats the 
fish, they can eat it too. They 
don’t attach much importance 
to the fact that they are eating it 
as a regular diet. 

Legacy: Right now we are in a 
period of economic restraint. Do 
you see the Ministry of the En- 
vironment taking a less firm 
Stand with polluters. 

Kerr: Well, it will be tougher. 
In 1969 and 1970 the economy 
of the province was in good 
shape. There had been neglect 
as far as our environmental 
programs were concerned, so it 
Was easy to make an issue of itin 
those days. But when you haye a 
recession of any kind and when 
enforcing regulations or apply- 


© Kerr (Continued from page 3.) 


ing the law, means lay-offs and 
probably even plant closings, 
we can’t be immune to it. 
Whether we are talking about 
banning the can or whether we 
are talking about suing a pulp 
company, the result isn’t accep- 
table or popular if it means the 
loss of jobs. Sometimes though, 
I think that companies realize 
we are in a bind and try to 
capitalize on it. Companies are 
always appealing to us to relax 
our program and give them a 
little more time because their 
businesses aren’t doing so well. 
We have to wrestle with our 
conscience, analyze our re- 
sponsibility and see if we can in 
good conscience agree to some 
of the requests from industry. 
Hopefully we won't get into too 
many of those situations. I think 
there can be some reasonable 
consideration without defeating 
the objective of the program or 
the regulations. 
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Toxicity conference 


gathering interest 


A conference sponsored by 
Environment Ontario last fall 
showed that the study of toxic 
industrial effluents on aqua- 
tic organisms is gathering in- 
creasing interest. 

More than 120 participants 
from government and in- 
dustry met at the Ministry of 
the Environment's laboratory 
complex in Toronto for the 
second annual Aquatic Tox- 
icity Workshop. The turnout 
for the two-day event repre- 
sented double the number 
who attended last year’s con- 
ference in Winnipeg. Gordon 
Craig, head of the Ministry’s 
toxicity unit, explained the 
large turnout: 

“There is a growing inter- 
national concern for the 
standardization of bioassay 
procedures and the interest 
was reflected in the large re- 
sponse to our workshop 
which focused on those 
methods.” 

A bioassay is a controlled 
laboratory exposure of aqua- 
tic organisms (rainbow trout 
for example) to industrial, 
municipal or agricultural ef- 
fluents and chemicals. These 
control methods enable in- 
dustry and government to 


SKS 


Gord Craig, head of the Mi 
used in lab experiments. 


determine the effects of these 
types of discharges on a wide 
range of aquatic organisms. 


Mr. Craig said the estab- 
lishment of rigid guidelines 
for bioassays and bioassay 
organisms has helped re- 
searchers from distant parts 
of the country compare re- 
search results. Various indus- 
tries such as Inco in Sudbury, 
he said, find standardized 
procedure helpful in estab- 
lishing their own~ bioassay 
laboratories. 

Though the Ministry’s tox- 
icity unit contributed one- 
quarter of the 18 written pre- 
sentations, one of its newer 
members found the work- 
shop a particularly educa- 
tional experience: 

“For the presentation of 
analytical techniques, the in- 
formal workshop-approach is 
the best,” said Jim Reinke 
who joined the unit five 
months ago. After each 
15-minute presentation a 
discussion period followed 
with delegates asking ques- 
tions and offering sug- 
gestions. 

Next year’s Aquatic Tox- 
icity Workshop is tentatively 
scheduled for Halifax. 


- 


try’s toxicity unit points out fish 


Watch the birdie, Cornwall 


How do you improve a bird’s 
toilet habits? The City of Corn- 
wall would greatly appreciate an 
answer. 


The girders of the interna- 
tional bridge spanning the St 
Lawrence between Cornwall and 
New York State have become a 
popular roosting spot for pi- 
geons. 

Residents of the west end of 
the city are squawking about 
blotched cars, roof tops and win- 
dows. “I can’t even go for a walk 
anymore,’ croaked one man. 

There haye been a number of 
suggestions to get the squatters to 
fly the coop. One was to apply a 


high quality chrome paint to the 
girders. A pigeon flying by would 
see himself, think it’s another pi- 
geon, charge ahead to make love 
and break his neck. 

It was, however, decided that 
Pigeons aren't that birdbrained. 

Trapping and scaring have 
been tried, But the birds only 
flew to other areas of the bridge 
when they saw the snares and as 
for scaring—well pigeons aren't 
chickens 

While many residents want to 
get rid of the birds, others feed 
them scraps, thus egging them to 
stick around. 

Somebody has got to get those 
pigeons to toe the line! 


Scientists ask support 


Two environmental scien- 
lists have strongly urged 
more support for the Can- 
adian Committee of the In- 
ternational Association on 
Water Pollution Research 
(IAWPR). 

Dr. P. H. Jones, of the In- 
stitute for Environmental 
Studies at the University of 
Toronto, says more support Is 
needed from Canadian 
member associations, which 


the CCIAWPR collectively 
represents. 

Dr. Jones says Canada has 
much to gain from the inter- 
change of environmental re- 
search among IAWPR 
members. Although Can- 
adian scientists have made 
important contributions to 
the association, he feels not 
enough attention has been 
(Continued on page 12 

— Scientists.) 
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control devices on cars. 


Spot checks show tampering 
with pollution control devices 


The one Ontario motorist 
in five who tampers with the 
pollution control devices on 
his car will suffer financially 
when he tries to trade his car. 

The Ontario Ministry of 
the Environment issued this 
warning on the basis of a 
recent survey of used car 
dealers. 

Ministry staff surveyed car 
dealers in southern Ontario 
during the past five months to 
conduct spot checks on pol- 
lution abatement equipment 
in used cars. 

As a direct result of this 
program, dealers are now 
carefully inspecting trade-ins 
and if the emission control 
devices are not in good 


working order, they are. 


reducing the trade-in al- 
lowance to cover the cost of 
Tepalrs. 

Since the start of the sur- 
vey, nearly 500 cars have 
been inspected on SO lots in 
southern Ontario — 28 in To- 
ronto and 22 in other 
communities. 

Inspectors from the vehicle 
emissions section of the Min- 
istry’s air resources branch 
discovered that on 20 percent 
of the vehicles tested the pol- 
lution control devices had 
been removed, disconnected 
or inactivated by the owner, 

“In most cases the dealers 
were unaware of this fact and 
had received the cars in this 
condition,” said Fred Taylor, 
vehicle emission engineer. 

Automotive pollutants re- 
sult from the incomplete 
combustion of fuel. Incom- 
plete combustion produces 
carbon monoxide, hydrocar- 
bons and oxides of nitrogen. 
The new emission control 
devices aid in a more com- 
plete combustion of fuel and 
thus reduce the amount of 
harmful pollutants emitted to 
the air. Tampering with the 
pollution control devices will 
upset the operating balance 
of the car and will reduce the 
fuel economy. 

Loss of fuel economy for 
1973 and 1974 model cars 
ause of emission control 
ices has been estimated to 
be from 10 per cent to 16 per 
cent, compared to pre-con- 


trolled 1967 models. In 1975 
and 1976, mainly due to in- 
troduction of catalytic muf- 
flers, reduction in fuel econ- 
omy is estimated between 0 
per cent and 12 per cent. As- 
suming an average loss of six 
per cent, average fuel con- 
sumption of 585 gallons and 
average gasoline price of 80 
cents per gallon, the annual 
cost of extra gasoline con- 
sumed by an average 1975 
model car is approximately 
$277 

According to Ministry 
technicians, there are more 
important causes of de- 
creased fuel economy on 
late model cars, including 
greater weight (by 15-20 per 
cent) and more power op- 
tions. Air conditioning alone 
Causes an average loss of nine 
per cent while the loss due to 
automatic transmissions 1s 
estimated to be six per cent. 

The addition to the overall 
cost of 1976 model cars 
because of emission control 
devices is estimated to be 
between $200 and $350, 
depending on type of control 
system and on engine size 
and performance. 

Attempts to render control 
systems partially or fully in- 
operative result as a rule in 
increases of some or all of the 
main pollutants. A Ministry 
of the Environment survey of 
29 cars with air injection sys- 
tems disconnected indicated 
that as a result of this tam- 
pering, hydrocarbon emis- 
sions increased by an average 
of 110 per cent and carbon 
monoxide emissions in- 
creased by 140 per cent. 

The spot check program 1s 
part of an extensive auto 
emission program carried out 
by the Ministry since 1971 
when the control of air pol- 
lution from motor vehicles 
became a joint federal- 
provincial responsibility. The 
federal government estab- 
lishes emission standards for 
new vehicles and enforces 
them at the manufacturing 
level. The Ontario goyern- 
ment is responsible for the 
control of the emissions after 
the vehicles have been sold. 
The joint federal-provincial 


controls now results in 1975 
model cars emitting only 
20-25 per cent of the original 
uncontrolled levels of 
pollution. 

Used car dealers have co- 
operated fully with the spot 
check program. Ministry staff 
are confident that the dealers’ 
increased inspection and the 
resulting reduction in trade- 
in allowances will lead to a 
substantial decrease in emis- 
sion control device tamper- 
ing. The spot check will be 
continued as a regular part of 
Ontario’s auto emission 
program. 


Federal standard 
announced for 
auto exhausts 


The Canadian automobile 
exhaust emission standards 
in effect for 1975, 1976 and 
1977 will remain unchanged 
until 1980, with two possible 
changes being considered for 
1978. 

The federal government's 
announcement was made this 
year so that manufacturers 
will have economical lead 
times in which to make firm 
plans for future Canadian 
automobiles. 

The two changes under 
examination are an upper 
limit on the amount of car- 
bon dioxide in the exhaust at 
idle, even when the carbure- 
tor is out of adjustment, and 
a requirement for the man- 
turer to indicate on the 
specification label, in the en- 
gine compartment, the level 
of exhaust emissions at idle 
for that type of engine in 
good tune. 

The refinements would re- 
sult in reduction of both pol- 
lution and the amount of fuel 
wasted by poorly tuned 
vehicles. 

While less stringent than 
the U.S. regulations, the 
Canadian standards have 
reduced approximately 75 
per cent of the hydrocarbon 
and carbon monoxide emis- 
sions from uncontrolled au- 
tomobile engines. 
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Federal-provincial accord 


LEGACY, MARCH/APRIL 1976 


5-year environment plan signed 


An accord for the protec- 
tion and enhancement of en- 
vironmental quality was 
signed between the Ontario 
Ministry of the Environment 
and Environment Canada 
last October. Environment 
Ministries from Alberta, Sas- 
Katchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia are 
participating in this 
agreement also. 

The accord calls for a 
broad framework which will 
enable the provincial and 
federal governments to work 
effectively together to iden- 
ufy potential environmental 
problems, find solutions and 
avoid duplication of effort. 

The accord varies slightly 
between the provinces, but 
nol in matters of substance. It 
extends for five years and 
provides for revision and 
renewal. Subsidiary agree- 
ments can be signed to cover 
particular environmental 
concerns. 

Canada and the signing 

provinces have agreed to: 
— Determine and estab- 
lish desirable levels of 
baseline environmental 
quality. 

- Develop national 
requirements and 
guidelines for pollution 
control by industry and 
municipalities. 
= Consult on methods 
of monitoring environ- 
mental quality and ex- 
changing assessment 
data. 

— Implement pollution 
control programs. 

— Develop contingency 
plans to deal with envir- 
Onmental emergencies, 
such as oil spills. 

— Co-operate in re- 
search, exchange of tech- 
nique, and staff training. 
— Share costs for joint 
programs. 

The agreement provides 
for the free and complete in- 
terchange of information and 
for the mutual adoption of 
objectives to the effect that 
goals adopted by one party 
would become goals of the 
other partner. 

The idea for a federal- 
provincial accord was gener- 
ated by Everett Biggs, Envir- 
onment Ontario deputy min- 
ister, and Robert Shaw, the 
former federal deputy minis- 
ter, following the United Na- 
tions Conference on the 
Human Environment held in 


Stockholm in June, 1972. It 
was realized at this confer- 
ence that environmental 
problems can best be at- 
tacked domestically and 
locally through co-operation 
at all levels of government. 

Mr. Biggs and Mr. Shaw 
foresaw the formation of a 
federal-provineial accord 
which would not only serve 
the needs of Ontario and the 
federal government but also 
stand as an example to the 
other provinces. 


“When Robert Shaw and I 
returned from Stockholm,” 
said Everett Biggs, “we asked 
our respective staffs to work 
together on a new mechan- 
ism which would co-ordinate 
the environmental objectives 
of our two levels of gov- 
ernment. 


“We wanted to ensure that 
federal and provincial pro- 
grams could be undertaken 
in such a way that they would 
be economical, comprehen- 
sive and provide com- 
plementary action. Duplica- 
tion was to be avoided. 


“Environment Ontario’s 
Bill Steggles and John 
McTavish, then with the 
federal government and now 
with the Government of 
Nova Scotia, worked on the 
draft. When an outline was 
complete, we presented it to 


the federal Minister of the 


Environment and to the On- 
tario Minister. They began a 
series of informal talks out of 
which came the accord.” 


The accord was also 
recommended for adoption 
by the Ontario Task Force on 
the Human Environment, 
which was set up in response 
to the findings of the Stock- 
holm Conference. 

In June 1975, Mme Jeanne 
Sauve, then federal Minister 
of the Environment, and the 
Environment Ministers from 
across Canada met in Ed- 
monton to discuss the feder- 
al-provincial accords. 

A Canada-Ontario com- 
mittee will oversee the im- 
plementation of the accord in 
Ontario, consult on environ- 
mental matters and recom- 
mend individual agreements 
when needed. Cost-sharing 
for joint programs of data 
gathering, assessment, re- 
search and design will be ef- 
fected on 50/50 basis ex- 
cept in special circumstances 
Where other proportions are 
indicated. 
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Ontario Minister of the Environment George Kerr and Jeanne Sauve, former federal M 


ter 
of the Enyironment, signed an accord for the protection and enhancement of environmental 
quality last October. 


Environment Ontario assists 
Hamilton's SWARU project 


The Regional Municipali- 
ty of Hamilton-Wentworth 
has been awarded $300,000 
by the Ontario Ministry of 
the Environment to help put 
the region’s pioneer waste 
handling project back on its 
environmental tracks. 

The Solid Waste Reduc- 
tion Unit, or SWARU as it is 
commonly called, was built 
by the City of Hamilton in 
1970 at a cost of $8,000,000. 
Designed to burn garbage 
and produce steam as well as 
separate metal, the unit has 
experienced engineering 
problems since its doors first 
opened in 1972. 

“SWARU, was the first 
plant of its kind in Ontario 
and it certainly fits into my 
Ministry's multi-year solid 
waste management plan,” 
said Environment Minister, 
George Kerr. “Environment 
Ontario funds will be used to 
upgrade the system to im- 
prove safety and operating 
reliability so it will be possi- 
ble to better explore the 
marketing of steam as an en- 
ergy source.” 

“To date the problem with 
the plant has been that it 
chokes ‘on its own garbage 
and has been unable to 
produce steam on a reliable 
basis for industrial heating 


us aid Wes Williamson, 
director of Environment On- 


tario’s resource recovery 
program. “This grant will be 
used in part to build a con- 
veyer belt to bypass a large 
storage tank that continues to 
malfunction despite major 
efforts to correct the situa- 
tion. The new feeder system 
will eliminate this problem. 


Ministry officials met with 
regional representatives in 
late 1974 and agreed to look 
at the SWARU operation as 
part of the Province’s re- 
source recovery ‘program in 
the Hamilton-Wentworth 
area 

A consultant firm was em- 
ployed to review the region's 
solid waste management 
plans and to study the 
SWARU project. The firm, 
under the guidance of a 
technical co-ordinating com- 
mittee composed of Envir- 
onment Ontario staff and 
regional technical staff, sub- 
mitted an interim report to 
the region. This report in- 
cluded! a cost evaluation of 
SWARU’s initial needs 
amounting to $235,000 plus 
engineering costs 

Late last year, Anne Jones, 
chairman of the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton- 
Wentworth presented Envir- 
onment Minister George 
Kerr with a resolution from 
council requesting provin- 


ble for approving the ex- 


cial funding for the mo- 
difications to the SWARU 
plant. In January of this 
year, after final approval was 
given for the allocation of the 
funds by the Ontario 
Governments Management 
Board, Hamilton-Wentworth 
was given the needed 
$300,000. 

“I’m pleased to help the 
regional municipality with its 
funding for improvements on 
the SWARU plant,” said Mr. 
Kerr. “The plant should 
form an integral part of the 
handling of solid waste in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth region 
and I’m convinced that with 
our funding and the region’s 
determination, this plant will 
greatly help with our solid 
waste problems and in addi- 
tion assist this province in 
seeking other alternatives to 
oil as an energy source.” 

The Regional Municipali- 
ty of Hamilton- Wentworth 
will assume responsibility for 
administration of engineer- 
ing construction and opera- 
tion of the modifications to 
the SWARU plant. The 
technical co-ordinating com- 
mittee which was established 
to oversee the consulting 
firm's study will be responsi- 


penditure of funds for the 
engineering and capital costs 
involved in the project. 


Scientists 
(Continued from page 11.) 
given to directing overseas 
findings to Canadians, an 
important [AWPR benefit 
largely ignored. — 

The association has al- 
ready sponsored conferences 
in London, Tokyo, Munich, 
Prague, San Francisco, Jeru- 
salem, and Paris and its next 
one is scheduled for October, 


1976, in Sydney, Australia 
The president-elect of the 
Pollution Control Associa- 
tion of Ontario, Dr. J. D 
Norman, says most of the 
member associations of the 
Canadian Committee have 
made meagre financial con- 
tributions. IAWPR member 
ship could bring many ben- 
efits to Canadian industry. 


The results of much overs! 
research could save money 
for certain industries as well 
as significantly enriching 
Canadian research activity, 
hea 
Dr. Norman is president of 
Pollutech Pollution Advisory 
Services Ltd. and a former 
associate professor at 
MeMaster University. 
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